.(Tiy Berlin analogy nnrd to dur^ioate; Berlin institutions nay be inappropriate. 

^ on ,^ t8 «* :!, ' TC ««* CUk. xra othor profile,*, but unlike 
0 \ * } w on ' x n ,V*/ 0 '" 1 , (and rationale for keeping out of N4T0* 

A «i« S ’% 8h6d aS * eR ' a / of .-’ ;JI1 * B “ i ' lin crisis of 194C—prior to MATO. 

• A . crisis--..assign pressuro (evolution of system as direct result)— 
vxtal interests—-driest stakes. J 

D& r-to-4fy interaction with Huaeians; r&ny small choices, decisions. 

^ .laps—keep^ki system exercised and busy. 

5) hi 7 ;.-level concern in each country. 

i~» J 




Tut: attractive aspects of Berlin expedience: 
exchange of views, coord j.nation. 

2) realistic, coordinated plans* as basis for dtss a s siun coru.v.uiicit^on 
startle-points in actual crises. " * 

M &? t,i J u ' tion8 r ° r °- uiclc consultation; personal relation skins. 

I' Jor,l r US \° in ?' rnal co ^'hry planning; in particular, to interdoorantal 
eiscusrj.on, pla ',n», coordination; high-level attention and resolution. 

5: Improved com tunications 
6) Deployments, preparations. 


None of 


, x .. Ab ?Y e c an side rati ns applies with other contingencies. 

1; Ijy^othatice.1, future. 

A ? e !: , ' r ^ e ^ u 7 iaftny as unlik ' ll y* (® v<3n though more likely than big attack). 
. . :f?r^ Sd b * y mn7 As not calling for MATO response (and oven interest in 

"I )*l M 1 1 "1 r 1 >1 f? V\ A ^ \ -v - - ^ L.__ 1 


i --4/ ^ V wua, 

inhibiting response by others). 

!:< L f ck , of stiuraulus fror, Russians; either acute, or dav< 
5j lituie prospect of high-level involvement, attention. 


-to-day. 












CRISES 


conditio is; hence, :.a? be tendency to wait ior cn*»x , 
postpone co-siderati ns until a crisis;. 

Distj.n 3 uD.Si: between* 
xr)i actions that co.) i bs 


X-£ auoiv'Jio v * — 

a) t: 011,3]:t of fast 

b; planned, prepared, approved fast 


c) started fast 

d) effective fast 


imsmrnmss^ 

S-Ol „**«• Of s-Mci '.Usts :i-JA know this «?oelU*», 

KdiicU i-tfir. Mien. And li AVd n*tw <=, -.v.o-la »«o -low 

roc.^ r uin 

dn-xr. "if./hn. 3 Of K ich IU C bo «US ^Id, Or '<*<* «v t» •**. 

5 itt^So’^-oKU-; tri ::>.rin.~ events; twines of >» 5 ' * 5 »«> 4 *, 

y^’?"P, , ,rp,^ r . , -f u c’* ir hi o’hctivis it «t* 5 »S' of irpertsnt 

Oslo's Wind (erfUeU Movent bo ^ooifiod 
c ' ejrvor_.lt- n-~p^—* ,.. n „.,,, ... «... bo in , 

ij •■•UV - 5 : 3; .*1 •;■;•' of "! Idda.l” eltsiWi.tiv™). 

.... «/• ..v+t%.r ; 1 -m-. r focused inf car iati n and a 'vice 

! nreovar, i 0 b"o--v*.' W-V-t Wcult" trix x.ind:.U3 rit$'t peonle and 

vy, -S bs co;lsti t- VA - ‘h w of concealing these 

hh idihuo^/or hen »* -trw rn.-'ooo* of the V»ovio«.. 

ProMo'ii TTTvO tjM'ttCO. eatr.ds, books that ore 

mintSU'^U dh^ VouUno bnsis Coon bo consnlUj. wib^t ^ 

infemstivo f P.jhShi'Csh/oth ^ftold’ortticil'olomnts/OTen tlonsb 

O'Trv -1 »o told «, potions, «M« 
even t- Ov.’h they r.vxy not be best at ansv:«r-np. ) 

Problem of competition for solution of crisis prcol 3 :;^>Jt^e°of Situation: 
rifrise allies nomhlly quiescent bee .use their preferred courses su 

M ±z±z’j£ «*>. 

"lathing Lyndon do it. ---- -...— 























Ifhy do passers-by simply ignore a clanging burlier alarm) or air raid siren 
(or fall-out warning)? 


T'AHMIHl A”D VT&mrZ 

Certain surprise-prone events have following properties* 

1 ) Prior probability is extremely, extremely low (a.g., attack on Pearl 
Harbor, attack through Ardennes, missiles in Cuba). 

((in fact, possibility nay not 'have been thought of at all: either 
by any indivldxvil, or hy" a bureaucratic level: or may have been 
dronnsd fro? consideration -and not recovered. In this care, no 
incoming data will raise its probability—vMch is effectively zero— 
•until so*ve data—such as the attack itself— "suggestsVenerates 
■ the hypothesis md sirultaneoasly gives it near-certain probability)) 

Z) '.'os t reliant data is quite ambiguous: doesn't raise prob appreciably. 

f ** 

3) C :rtain relevant data appears— : o.g., to the layman, or even to the 
insider who is not a specialist in this source or who lacks certain special 
i*for ?t*.■'•'—to h've extremely great evidential weight: enough to convert even' 
a very low prior prob to a high*prob, or at least, to a prob h-igh enough to 
tri:*j«r preparatory cr "insurance" or information-gathering actions. 

But for reasons ’mown Oiily to tie specialist, or for reasons of 
special collateral information known at the tine to those who must interpret 
or net on signals, even these signals are fairly ambiguous) their evidential 
v/eigh.t is much reduced, and is inadequate to raise a very low prob to levels . 
tint would trigger appropriate preparation or response. 

k) It ray also be true that the costs or risks of hxe "appropriate" 
actions (i.e., appropriate if hypothesis were true, or highly likely) are 
seen as very high—perl aps much higher than "public" would think, for reasons 
not known or net weighed, heavily by public. 

The effect is that signals/evidence which may appear—to the public, or even 
to a relative insider (or even to the receiver himself, when he reviews the 
evidence later with so..e loss of memory)—as "unequivocal warning", simply 
stir no significant or adequate response whatever: because they lacked, at the 
time, the ;<xd:cbaridb<3rcws5^hfe very great evidential weight needed to convert a 
very low probability into a very high probability. 

Any one of these factors may be the critical one) and any one, or more, 
may have a value which is 1 idden to the observer or the public, because of 
deliberate secrecy, or lack of expertise or experience, or lack of particular 
information bearing only on this one incident. The effoct of this.difference 
in appreciation is that the resultant surprise seems surprising: inexplicable 
(and gives rise to suspicions of total incompetence, irresponsibility, or 
hidden and sinister motives) this interpretation is always risked, in fact 
is likely, as a result of investigation into "surprising surprises":the 
investigation is likely to turn up some "warning" that will appear to someone 
as "so unequivocal" that it suggests or proves to them the culpability of those 
who failed to respond.) 


Examples: 
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Crises are situations of emergency decision-raking: of search for a 

policy, with high stakes at risk, under an urgent deadline. 

1. Why is the choice being mde under emergency conditions? Why don't 
they ’mow—why didn't they decide earlier—what they vrant to do...or 
what the problem is, t e relevant objectives, the alternatives? 
mey are they working at night, over weekends, bypassing normal charnels? 

^ 13Se 'luestions are asked not 03 ily later, by historians and political 
cc.v3nc.ists, but at the time, by Congress, the nublic, the newspapers. 

«'® v/ro °C -answers ivi.ll lead to a nark of "failure" of the Administrations 
failure to foresee, to prepare, to forestall. This character of a 
~J~. '"®ts • the stakes for the docisioh—raker: (a) if hs succeeds, if 

ho.,"saves^ie • ituation or avoids significant loss, he will get no bonus 
gOr doing i t in as a last-minute savsj he nay pay a penalty anyway, or 
forego some credit for the success, because of the earlier failures, of 
foresight, ad? inirtration, informing the public, etc (so he has an 
._:i~ 3 ; : v.\ ; oo strive to o. 1 . set trie — -while in the snotli'-hi— —by notably 

- ; ~tic "rv'.nagev.nnt' 1 during the crisis), (b) more i. portsntly. 
ix re axis" tra outcome is bad —there will be ft ->r-3su:option that 
; f d °'* e '^ch better if re had dealt with the problem in a more 

timely 'hash ion (unless there are very persuasive- reasons* to believe t’ at 
"the problem-could rot have been foreseen, or prepared for, earlier"). • 

In oth works, experiencing the problem as a crisis'—or as a sur--rice— 
treds to heighten the cost of failure (i.r-., the cost to the docision-mker. 

5 *v .t.io ;i to •'•■oid fail or**, to lower the rrobabilitv of 
^ 'v ur ?», hc ••' 5 tortri to pay a price h= wouldn't othervisa p--y:; for 
ill puMiclg be de-3d as "success " or to ae'enot r“ r s’cs o‘* voos» 

• 1 ,_ _ in . % ~ - .L 


•.j.ure *;o lovor 


53T. OV'?..- r.?. 1 


i\v 


. w : rx’lui.vj. (T?.;lor on 

ire" or "crisis" 3 .y create a divergence bstwse 
. "- 1 - ,J J - u Rtuccs (as they right ’ppenr to someone in the f. •: a spot who was 
an no way £v*y_on?ibl-, for wonts or pr.v ^rations or ewt.i> f.toe leading up 


to ^ne^uvn-mnoy situ '.ion. Because of r , ye-- sibility for the past, 
given individuals Jvve special motives: to conceal, to offset, to fckc.-l, 
ao avoid, to produce, to justify. And in particular, those who.are 
responsible for tiers being a crisis have sp cigl xsotivog not to add 
* *.i.au’a in the crisis. to their failure to - void the crisis. 
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information 


Value'-of 


The zero-sum game assumptions underestimate the value of information (intelligence) 
on the intentions of the enemy—even if he is rational (but believes, perhaps, that 
we may not be: or that we may believe he is not; or that...), but especially if^ 
there is some uncertainty as to his view of the payoffs. OUR CWN PAYOFFS ROFRo-^NT 
A DIFFICULT TASK OF CONSTRUCTION, OF INVENTION, OF ANALYSIS, WITH ROOM FOR 
DISAGREEMENT EVEN AMONG CLOSE COLLEAGUES, AND INEVITABLY ELEMENTS OF ARBITRARINESS 
OR CHANCE ASSIGNMENT. TO BELIEVE THAT WE CAN KNOW THE OPPONENT'S PAYOFFS WITH 
HIGH CONFIDENCE—THAT WE CAN REPRODUCE THE CORRESPONDING ANALYSIS AND CONSTRUCTION 
GOING ON ON HIS SIDE—IS TO DELUDE OURSELVES. But it is especially unrealistic 
to imagine that we do know his payoffs, and his assumptions on our payoffs; yet do 
not have a basis for fairly definite bets on his likely course of action! It would 
be very unusual to have this much knowledge about the opponent yet 
to have his choice of strategy remain entirely ambiguous. 

Kinimaxing implies either acting "as if" his choice were entirely ambiguous to 

us _which will generally imply low value for information (since the possible ccnten 

of the information to be received will be regarded as highly ambiguous)—or 
acting "as if" we xkxjs had definite expectations corresponding to the "least 
favorable distribution"—which would imply 0 value for inforaation, in a zero-sum 
game. 

A more realistic approach would assume iaxa expectations less definite than 
the latter (so that thefie is some chance—perhaps large—of receiving information 
of great value) and less ambiguous than the former (so that we have some definite 
estimate of the min imum chances of receiving useful information). 













